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ciliated his opponents. And here he was met by a
very serious problem ; for while there were three
grounds upon which he might base his claim to the
throne, there were strong objections against resting
upon any of them. In the first place, he might have
asserted the right of conquest, but no one knew
better than Henry himself that though he had
defeated Richard, he had not reduced England, and
that such a claim would have irritated the Yorkist
section of his supporters. His second alternative was
to marry Elizabeth and reign as her husband, but his
pride shrank from owing his position to a woman,
and, moreover, the claim of the Earl of Warwick was
preferred by many to that of the daughter of
Edward IV. Finally, he could pose as the repre-
sentative of the Lancastrian claim. His connection
with that family was remote. He traced his descent
from John of Gaunt, through the Beauforts, the sons
of Catherine Swynford, who had been legitimised
under Richard II., but expressly excluded from the
succession,1 and consequently his hereditary title was
at best shadowy, and actually non-existent. Even-
tually, however, after much deliberation, he decided
upon a compromise, and, while adopting the Lancas-
trian claim as his principal title, he confused the issue
by using the other alternatives as supports. From
this decision there arose much trouble, and the inter-
nal disturbances which marked his reign were due in
no small measure to the fact that Henry was nomin-
ally the champion of one party instead of being king
of both.

1 This exclusion was not legally valid,